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Since the disoovery of this oonti* 
neot the North Amerioan Indinn has 
ever been the subject of constant 
stxniVi disouision and oou tent ion. Hie 
orii^in, hii traditioias, hi a oharaoter, 
his manners and oustoms, his snper- 
atitions, bis eloquence, the wars in 
'whioti be has enKaged^ his tribal re- 
lations, his certain destiny, the 
wrongs he has done and those that he 
has suffered have for four centuries 
been favorite themes for the historian, 
the poet, the pbilauthropist, tlie eth- 
noioKist. And yet, with all the oount- 
lesH books that have been written upon 
the subject, there is atill room for in- 
quiry ^ for speculation, for hietorioal 
research. 

Every political division of this 
country, from state to hamlet, has a 
mine of antold facts, which must ever 
remain undisoloBed. Still, the dili- 
gent and the curious can, with all 
due regard to the limitations to truth 
put upon the honest historian, gather 
old facta that will In the aggregate be 
of interest as local instory,— with that 
end in view I wish to tell yon what 
I have been able to learn of our Indian 
predeoessore^ — the first Evanstonians. 
FrpIilNtorlp, 

It is not my purpose to deal with 
facts and speculations as to the pre- 
historic Indian of this locality, or even 
of the later time, of which there is 
no written iiistory ; that is a subject 
that should be committed to more 
able hands, and is of snfficient impor- 
tanoe and interest to engage the atten- 
tion of some archaeologist and this so- 
ciety at some future date. Still, pass- 
ing reference to a few facts may not 
be out of place. 

In the early days of Evanston, and 
even as late as 1870, had any curio 



hunter climbed the farm fence that 
then ran east and west in what is now 
Green leaf street and carefully ex- 
amined the ground bounded at the 
present time on the south by Lee 
street ; on the east by Sheridan Road, 
and on the west by Michigan avenue, 
he won Id have found scattered over 
about an acre of gronnd, among the 
gravel that lay close to the surface, 
quite a deposit of flints, large and 
small, and a close inspect ion wonld 
have diacloaed that acme red man of 
the stone age or some late time had 
been there engaged in chipping some 
of these flints into arrow and spear 
heads. Most, if not all, of the An- 
iahed wares had long since found their 
way into the hands of the manufac- 
turer's cuatomera ; atill a few, par- 
tially completed, were left to tell the 
story of the workman and hie work- 
shop. 

During the days of the first set- 
tlers arrow and spear heads were fre- 
quently found in this locality, especi- 
ally upon the high ground and along 
the Ridge Road, while the finding of 
arrow and spear heads or other atone 
implements is even now almost a daily 
occurrence in the town of Niles, to 
the west of ua, and many of these im- 
plements e^n be found among the col* 
lectiona of our citizens and members 
of this society. Old Indian camping 
grounds have been located at various 
places in and near Evanston by the 
stones cracked by the camp fires and 
other nearby remains, Utter and im- 
plements. 

In 1866, when the first gronnd was 
broken on the college campus for 
the foundation of Heck hall, i>or- 
tiona of two hunaan skeletons^ ot 
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cavated by the workmen; Bome fi^e 
or BIX yeara ago, wheii the Rood 
building was oonsimcted oppoaite 
the oity hall, the workmen there alio 
dng op a htunan jikull^ whloh was 
given by them to onr oity treasurer, 
Mr. William O. Levere, and which is 
still in his possession. Members of this 
society (Dr. Phillips and Mr, Raddin 
and old resideete) have also found 
Indian ekeletona in the hank of the 
lake front* notably one well pre- 
served, in the piece of ground that 
now oonstitutea the yard of Dr. 
Sheppard^s home, at the corner of 
Sheridan road and Greenwood boule- 
vard. 

Ah to who was the arrow maker 
on Sheridan Road, or who shot the 
arrows at deer, buffalo or dnaky foe 
on Bid^e boulevard, bm to the anoes- 
try, identity and personal habits of 
the mute tenants of the earn pus [ the 
cellar of Lord'a Enterprise in the 
Rood b'Qilding; the bank of the lake 
front and Dr, Sheppard's door yard. 
I will leave, as it must be left, to 
snrmiae and speoulation. 

Oloaely oonneoted with this inquiry 
are the: 

Early Eicplorers. 

All the writers upon the early hla- 
tory of the noithwest of neceasity de- 
scribe in more or less detail the expe- 
ditions, exploits and adventnrea of the 
explorers and Jesuit missionaries, 
who first saw the Indiana^ who were 
the first white men in Illnois, and who 
have been the greatest contributors 
to the history of the Indians of the 
northern states. Among these the 
names of James Marquette* Louis 
Joliet, La Salle, Henry do Tonty, 
Hennepiii and Glande AUoues are so 
prominent that the youngest student, 
who has read even the average achool 
history of the day, can give with 

^aeonable aoouracy an ontline of 



where they went, what they saw and 
what they did. 

In moat of their travels they were 
aocompanied by friendly Indians as 
guides and asaiatants, to whoae fidelity 
and attention we owe quite as much 
as to the explorers themaelves. Re- 
ference to the extended travels of 
these daring and hardy men would be 
nselesa repetition, but it certainly is 
of interest to know that such famous 
voyagers as Father Marquette. Joliet, 
La Salle, Tonty and fathers Henne- 
pin and AUonez, with their Indian 
friends* all in their day and in their 
tnm visited the site of Evaoston or 
coasted its shores io their oanoea. To 
the oircum stances of some of these 
early visits to this locality I briefly 
direct your attention. 

It was in the month of June, 167S, 
over 300 years ago, when Louis Joliet, 
educated as a priest, but with more 
love for exploration and adventure, 
and James Marquette, who longed to 
see and trace the course of the great 
river that De Soto had discovered 
over 100 years before, and who. godly 
man that he was, loved still more to 
carry the tidings of the Christ to the 
red man of the prairies, with five 
French comnanions, in two canoea, 
started upon that long and toilsomi 
journey through Green Bay, up the ' 
Fox river of Wisconsin, from thence 
into and down the Mississippi and 
up the then nameless river to the In- 
dian village of the Illinois, where 
they arrived late in the snmmer and 
tarried until September, 

The first visit of a white man to Ev- 
anston, in September, 1673, is thus de- 
scribed by Francis Parkman in his 
life of La Salle and the discovery of 
the great weati "An Illinoia chief 
with a band of young warriors 
offered to guide them to the Lake of 
the Illinois, that is to say Lake Michi- 



g&n, thither they repaired, ' ' via the 
lUiiioiSiDesplainefi aod Qhica^o rivers, 
''and ooasting the ebores of the lake 
reaohed Green ba j &t the end of Sep- 
tember ** 

The moBth of November the follow- 
ing jear (1674)^ found Marquette again 
ooasting the western ihorefl of Letke 
MioMgan, aooompanied by two white 
men, *^ Pierre Porteret and Jaoqaea 

-'* (Marquette's diarj) a band 

of Pottawat£omLieB and another band 
of lilinoii — ten oanoes in all. On his 
way from Green bay to his beloved 
mlaaion of the Illinois, to whioh be 
had promised the Indians anrely to re- 
tnm. Frail and sick in body, bmt 
strong and rich in energy and religi- 
ons fervori he made this his last voy- 
age, from whioh there proved to be 
no return lor bim. Parkman (La 
Salle 67» 68) desotibea the Journey: 
''November bad eome ; the bright hnes 
of the autumn foliage wae changed 
to msty brown. The shore was deso- 
late and the lake was stormy. They 
were more than a month in coasting 
its western border.*' 

Marquette's diary (brought to light 
nearly two centuries later) gives an in- 
terestiug account of this Journey, de- 
scribing the land, the forest^ the prai- 
rie, the buffalo, the deer and other 
game, the Indians they met, their 
gamp fires at night on shore and Iheir 
battles with the waves by day, and 
tells the story of their arrival at the 
Qbicago river on Dec. 4, 1674, and 
finding it frozen over ; but what is of 
special interest to us, his diary shows 
almost oonolusively that on Deo. 3, the 
day before, the party landed some- 
where near the light house within onr 
present city limits. His notation is 
as follows : 

'*Dec. 3. having said holy mass and 
embarked, we were compelled to 
make a point and land on account of 
floating masses of ioe/' 



The only point of land within the 
day's journey shown ujion oar pres- 
ent maps and even the maps of those 
days, including that of Marquette, is 
what is known today by the sailors 
as ' * Gross Point, * * where the Evans- 
ton light house stands. 

Father Allouez made the same 
journey in the winter of 1676 and 
1677, on his way with two compan- 
ions to the Illinois country to take 
the place of Father Marquette in the 
Illinois mlsaion. They encountered 
untold hardships, dragging their ca- 
noes for many weary miles over the 
ice floes of the lake and the snow 
along its shores. 

Two years later is the date when 
white men were next here (Novem- 
ber, 1679,) when La Salle, Father 
Hennepin, the historian of the expe- 
dition, a Mohegan Indian, La Salle's 
faithful servant and hunter, and four- 
teen Frenchmen, in four large canoes, 
deeply laden with merchandise » tools 
and guns, made the same voyage 
from Green Bay and to St. Joseph, 
Mich., then called Miami, on their 
way to the ILlinois ooontry, to build 
a fort and to further establisJi the 
trade and colonies of New France. 
They skirted the entire western and 
southern shores of the lake, while 
Tonty proceeded by the western 
shore. 

An interesting account of their 
adventures, hardships and meetings 
with both hostile and friendly Indi- 
ans can be found in Parkman*s Life 
of La Salle (p. 142, 150). As the 
author says: '*This was no joumev 
of pleasure. The lake was ruffled 
with almost ceaseless storms; clouds 
big with rain above, a turmoil of 
gray and gloomy waves beneath. 
Every night the canoes must be 
shouldered through the breakers and 
dragged up the steep baakjs. 



other food than a handfiDLl of Indian 
corn. They wore spent with toil and 
nick with the wild harries which thej 
rayon one ly de yon red and dejected at 
the proBpeotB before them. * * 

That they, toO| may have camped at 
night or rested by noonday within the 
Hmiteof onr present oity is entirely 
probahle. 

*'Ab they approached the head ol 
the lake pfame grew abundant. ** Mar- 
quette verifies this latter statement, 
for in his diary (entry of Deo. 4, 
1674,) he says: "Deer hnnting is 
pretty good as yon get away from the 
Pottawattomies. * * And his next en- 
try (Deo. 12) made after arriving 
at Ohioago is further verification. He 
says: 

** Pierre and Jacques killed three 
cattle ( buffalo) and four deer, one of 
which ran quite a distance with his 
heart cut in two. They contented 
themaelves with killing three or four 
tarkeys of the many that were around 
our oabin. Jaoqaes brought in a par- 
tridge he had killed io every way re- 
sembling those of France. * * 

It was winter time a year later^ 
1680. La Salle had not returned from 
his memorable and heroic tramp from 

tthe Ilinois back to Canada. Hie men 
had deserted; his goods had been de- 
stroyed by mutineers and IndiaD©; 
Hennepin was on the MisBisfiippi. 
The Iroquois had dispersed and all 
but destroyed the Illinois and all 
that remained of La Salle's party was 
his faithful lieutenant anid friend, 
Henry de Tonty, and two followers — 
Membre and Boissondet. Tonty had 
failed to pacify the Iroquois, had been 
seriously wounded in battle by them 
and he and his two surviving com- 
panions, without food or b belter fled 
for their lives. Sick, wounded and 
maimed, he reached the shores of 
ZfsJt& Michigmi at Ohioago» and he 
^od l3js companions hegmx their long 



northward journey on foot, along the 
dreaxy and ice bound shores of the 
lake to old Miobilimackinac, Park- 
man (life of La Salle, p. 320) thufi 
describes their journey: *'The cold 
was intense and it was no easy task 
to grub up wild onions from the 
frozen gromnd to save themselves 
from starving. Tonty fell ill of a 
fever and swelling of the limbSj 
which disabled him from traveling 
and hence ensued a long delay. At 
length they reached Green Bay, 
where they would have starved, had 
they not cleaned a few ears of corn 
and frozen squashes in the fields nf 
an empty Indian town, ' * 

A volume could easily be written 
describing the exploits of the later 
but still early white and Indian 
visitors to these shores. The western 
ah ore of the lake was the great 
highway between the Chicago port* 
age and Green Bay and Mackinac. 
We need not depend upon imagination 
to paint the picture of the white voy- 
age ur and his Indian companion ply- 
ing the paddle with steady stroke, 
keeping time to the notes of his boat 
song, while theiir birch bark canoes 
akimmed the surface of the lake, for 
the Jesuit Relations of those early 
days will supply the facts. 

[These travels along the shore of 
the lake call to mind the early max>s, 
tracing the shore lines made by these 
explorers, and a fact of local interest 
is that in all probability the shore 
line here at Evanston in the 1 7th cen- 
tury extended much farther into the 
lake, how much cannot be told from 
the maps, as they were not drawn to 
scale. This fact appears from a large 
bay shown on the maps immediately 
north of the site of our city, indicat- 
ing that the shore to the south h&& 
since been washed away. The maps 
referred to are (1) one called Mar- 
quette* a map, HiaVj. QllWa.. \iY Sid- 
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ney Bresae, p. 78; (3) Map copied by 
Parkman^ found in the **ArcMvefl of 
the Marine'' at Paris, dated 1^83, 
* * May in fact have been one drawn by 
Joliet from recollection;" (2) JoHet's 
earliest map 1 GTS- 74' ' Windsor's Geog- 
raphical discoveries in the interior of 
North America;" (4) Haines Amer- 
ican Indian p. S44. 

On the map first mentioned Mar- 
qnette locates a copper mine near Ev- 
anston. This was probably done from 
tales of the Indian b describing such 
mines as being to the north and Mar^ 
qnette misnnderetandinR the distance.] 

ludlaii Trlben, 

For two hundred years preceding 
the advent of the white man to llli- 
nois, and for how much longer we do 
Dot know, the territory lying be- 
tween the MisBissippi and the Atlantic 
and from the Oarolinaa to Hudson Bay 
was oconpied by two grent familieg 
of Indian tribes* diatingiiished bv 
their langnages. All this vast wflder- 
ness with the exception of New York, 
a part of Ohio and part of Canada 
was the country of the tribes epeak- 
inff the Algonquin language and dia- 
lects. *'Like a great island in the 
midat of the Algonqnins lay the 
country of the Iriqnoia. " The true 
Iriqnoia or Five Nations, often called 
the Six NatioDS, occupied central and 
western New Tork — and the remain- 
der of this linguistic group contign- 
ons temtorv to the west, in Ohio 
and lower Canada, (The only excep- 
tion to this general statement ip the 
Winnebagoea of Dahcotah stock, who 
were at Green Bay and in southern 
Wisconsin, and a few scattering bands 
of the Dahcotalis, who were at times 
on the eastern banks of the Missis* 
Bippi. ) 

All the Indians who have held and 
occupied this part of Illinois ae their 
homes, so far back as history teU» ub. 



or that can be ascertained during the 
past 400 years, were of the Algonquin 
family, and while scattering bands of 
the Sacs and Foxes (Ontgamies) 
Miamis, Ottowas and other Alsrooquin 
tribes and also the Kickapoos and 
Winnebagoes have at timesi roamed 
over and perhaps lor very brief 
periods in roving bands occupied the 
lands lying along the western phores 
of Lake Michigan in this locality, the 
Indian ownership, as indicated by 
extended occupancy, was confined 
almost, if not entirely, to the tribes 
of the Illinois and the Potto watiiuies. 
Therefore, to those two tribes and 
their eastern enemies, the Iriquois, 
who at times paid unwelcome visits 
to their western neighbors, I direct 
your attention. 

It must be borne in mind that Chi- 
cago was as important a point to the 
Indian as it has since been to the 
white man, partly on account of the 
portage leading to the Desplaines 
river and as the lake was the great 
water highway so also was its west- 
ern shore an important highway for 
these Indian tribes when they trav- 
eled bv land. 

(The early explorers and mission- 
aries often mention a tribe called by 
them the "MasooutinB, " and on some 
of the very early maps of this local- 
ity appears the name of such a tribe 
as occupying parta of northern Illi- 
nois. The bettor opinion is there 
never was in fact such a tribe of 
Indians. This word— ^^Masooutins"— 
in the Algonquin language means peo- 
ple of the prairie or meadow country 
and it was applied^ it seemS) indis- 
criminately to indicate the locality 
from which ttie Indians it was applied 
to had emigrated or were located — 
Haines American Indian* p. 151. ) 

It is claimed by several writers that 
from 1700 or 1702 to 1770 th^ ^^^asw^x^ 
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popalation, but that the only Indi&n 

residentB were royinK bandg of Iri- 

quois and **Northerii ladians/* (See 

Andreas* Hist of Ohioago; Maeon's 

IllinoiB, ) 

The Irlqiiols. 

The Iriqnoia have reoeiTed the en- 
thuBiaatio admiration of many writ- 
ers ; the beat, and Bome of the worsts 
traits of Indian character fooiid its 
higheBt development among them ; 
they are designated by one enthttsiaat 
as "the Indians of Indians.^' And 
tbey are well worthy of mention in 
onr looal hiatory* for, after extermi- 
nating and inbdaing their nearest 
neighbore. inolndine the HaronB, the 
Eriee and otber tribea apeafeing, the 
same laniraage, their thirst for oon- 
qnest led them westward from their 
far away eaatem homes; their war 
parties penetrated the intervening 
wildemese of for eat and plaiOf navi- 
gated the western rivers and great 
lakes and destroyed or drove their 
enemies in terror before them across 
the prairies of lUinois and along the 
western shore of Lake Michigan, 
Biatance, hardehipa« winter, and 
time expended in travel presented no 
obstaolea to them and they acattered 
and all but destroyed the great and 
powerfnl Algonquin tribes of the 
Illinois, from which onr State takes 
its name, and as early as 1660 they 
were known to have pitrsned their 
ancient enemies, the Harons or Wyan- 
dots, aoross our etate. (Mason's Land 
of the Illinois 4. ) 

The Iriqnois are thua deacrihed by 
Parkman (Oonapiraoy of Pontiac, p. 
7): **Foremoat in war, foremost in 
eloquence, foremost in their savage 
arts of policy' * . . , , *' They ex- 
tended their conquests and their dep- 
predations from Quebec to the Oaro- 
linas and from the western prairies to 
the forests of Maine.*' * . . *'0n 
^e wesi tMey exterminated the Eries, 



and Andastes and spread havoc and dis- 
may among the tribea of the Illinois, *' 
. , . The Indians of New England 
fled at the first peal of the Mohawk 
war cry.*' , * . And all Canada 
shook with the f nry of their onset. * * 
. . *'The blood beBmeared oonquer- 
ors roamed like wolves among the 
burning settlements and the oolony 
trembled on the brink of niin'\ . . 
Few tribes could match them in 
prowess, conataaoy, moral energy Of 
intellectual vigor." They in tarn and 
within a qnarter of a oentnry ( 1060- 
1672) exterminated fonr powerful 
tribes, the Wyandots, the Kentral 
Nation, the Andastea and the ErieB, 
and reduced the ancient and powerful 
Hurons, from whom the great lake 
takes its name, to a small band of 
terror strioken fuKitivea; their fer- 
ocity and torture of captives were 
revolting traits in their character; 
they were the worst of conquerors and j 
their Inst of blood and dominion ie 
without parallel in Indian hiBtory, 

Mr. Mason »ay8 of them (Land of 
the Illinois, pp. 113, U4): *' Though 
nnmbering but 3,600 warriors, theirj 
superior weapons and experience ia^ 
warfare had enabled them to defeat 
and finally exterminate all tneir 
neighbors," » . . They destroyed 
more than thirty nations; caused 
the death of more than 600.000 per- 
sons within eighty years and rendere 
the country about the great lakes a I 
desert,** and Mr, Mason's statement 
had ample corroboration. 

Such were the Indians who were J 
often transient residents of this local* 1 
ity before the coming of the white 
man, and their d^predatiooB furnish 
the basis for much of the 
references to the process 
mination of the Indian, 
amonis themselves in 
the white man first ss 
Indian. 
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The French were never snooe^ifal 
in gaining the friendship of the 
Iriquois tribes, as they were with 
jiimost all the other IndioDB of the 
North and Northwest, bnt the Iriqnois 
were the friends of the English and 
Dutoh. 

In Golden 's History of the Five 
NationSf printed in the old EnRlish 
style of that day^ {11 GO)^ the author 
in deeoribing one of the oampai^s 
between the French and English, in 
1693, where Peter Sohuyler, a Major 
of the Ifew York Militia, was in 
charge of the English and their Indian 
Allies, the Iriqaois, says; 

''Itistrne that the English were 
in great want of ProTisions at that 
time.*' .... 

"The Indians eat the Bodies of the 
Frenoh that they found, OoL Schuyler 
(as he told me himself) going among 
the Indians at that Time was invited to 
-eat broth with them, which soioe of 
them had ready boiled, which he did, 
till they, pnfctiug the Ladle deep into 
the Kettle to take out more, brought 
ont a French Man's Hand, which put 
an end to his Appetite, ' ' 

The qnaint humor in this record of 
an English man eating snoh Frenoh 
broth in the 17th oentnrry, or at any 
subsequent time for that matter, and 
loosing his appetite, needs no com- 
ment; the author may unoonsoiously 
have offered a fair explanation of this 
ciroumstaoce. for he says in another 
connection ** Schuyler was brave, but 
he was no Soldier. * * 

Tbe fllinoU, 

In the year 1615, five years before 
the landing of the Mayfiower, Oham* 
plain reached Lake Huron. Upon his 
crude map of New France appears 
indications that he then heard and 
knew of ti)e far-away prairie laod« in 
which dwelt the tribes of the Illinois 
—the land of the Buffalo. (MaAou 



supra) Jean Nicolet saw or heard of 
the Illinois again in 16^ and two 
young Frenoh explorers again in 1655 
(Mason Id) ; October 1st, 1^5, ten 
years later, the Illinois sent a dele- 
gation to attend an Indian Council at 
the Great Ohippewa (OJibway) Vil- 
lage, on Lake Superior, with refer- 
ence to war with the Sioux, which 
Olaude A Hon ess attended and there 
addressed the many Northern tribes 
assembled in council, assuring them 
of the friendship and protection of 
the Frenohf who would ^'smooth the 
path between the Ohippewas and 
Quebec, brush the pirate canoes from 
the interevening rivers and leave the 
Iriquois no alternative but death and 
destruction.** (Brown's History of 
Ills. 115.) There is abundant evidence 
to show that, during the preceding 
years, the Illinois had suffered greatly 
by wars with the Sioux from the West 
and with the Iriqnoia from the East. 

In 1673 Joliet imd Marquette 
fonnd the Illinois on the Western 
bank of the Mississippi and on the Illi- 
nois River, where there were many 
villages ; one village found by these 
explorers consisting of 74 cabins each 
containing several families. In 1675 
Marquette paid his second visit to 
the same locality and 'Vsummoned 
them to grand council on the Qreat 
Meadow between the Illinois River 
ana the modem village of Uti<m. 
Here ^ve hundred chiefs and old men 
were seated in a ring, behind stood 
1,500 youths and warriors and behind 
them all the women and oliildren of 
the village, Marquette standing in the 
midst," told them the story of 
Christ and the Virgin (Parkman's 
La Salle, 69) ; Allouez visited them 
again in 1677. 

In 1680 Tonty and Hennepin found 
the lodges of the great Indian town, 
460 in number, couattuatA^ ^iiSw ^^srSsss*. 
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iMtggage wa^on, covered with mats 
of rusheBT closely interwoven, esaoh 
Qontained three or four flres; the 
greater part served for two families. 
The population has been varionsly 
estimated at 2,400 families, 1,200 
warriora and 6,000 aonla. "The 
lodges were built along the river hSLuk 
for the distance of a mile, sometimes 
far more" (Park man's La Salle, 16<i). 

Among the varjiug estimates as to 
population of the lUinois tribes (none 
of tfiem very aooarate) on© early 
Jesuit writer (1658) describes their 
number at "about lOO^OOO souls^ with 
sixty villages and quite 20,000 war- 
riors*' (Mason Id. 4). ** Their great 
Metropolis, near Utica, in La Salle 
County, was the largest city ever 
built by northern natives" (Caton, 
the Last of the Illinois. Mr. Mason 
locates the village four miles below 
the present oitv of Ottawa, (The Land 
of the Illinois, p. 44. ) 

These facta indicate not only a 
powerful and populous nation, but 
their cemeteries, traditions, imple* 
ments and cultivated fields, a long 
residence in the same locality, how 
many the years or how many the cen- 
turies can never be known. 

Their most permanent homes were 
along the Illinois River, but they 
seem to have had entire control of 
all the North Eastern portion of 
Illinois as far back as any record can 
be found and to the time ol the oceu- 
pation by the Pottowatimies. The 
Chicago portage seems to have been a 
frequent and popular rendezvous and 
they were so identiflod with this 
locality that Lake Michigan was gen- 
erally known to the early eiEplorers as 
the "Lake of the Illinois." 

The Illinois were a kindly people ; 
hospitable, affable and humane and 
it was said of them by one of the 
Jesuits MIsBJonnrieB, **when they 
&&t Sr stmager they utter a ory of 



joy, caress bim and give him ever 
proof of friendship. ** They lived by 
hunting and tilling of the soil, rais- 
ing great crops of Indian corn and 
storing away a surplus for future use ; 
they were great travelers by land, 
but, unlike most northern Indian 
tribes used canoe-s but little j they 
had permanent dwelliD^s as well as 
portable lodges; they roamed many 
months of the year among the prairies^ 
and forests of their great country, to* 
return again and join in the feasts 
and merrymaking, when their whole 
population gathered in the villages. 
These habits of travel indicate that 
they were frequently along the west- 
ern shore of the lake. 

In September, 1680, soon afcer La 
Salle and Touty reached the Illinois 
country, and while Tonty was still 
there, the Iriquois from New York 
again attacked the Illinois. "With 
great slaughter they defeated this 
hitherto invincible people; laid waste 
their great city and scattered them in 
broken bands over their wide domain. 
From this terrible blow the Illinois 
never recovered." (Caton, last of 
the Illinois; Mason Id. 99,103. ) 

During the sueoeeding century the 
Illinois, broken in spirit, their cour- 
age gone, decimated by drink and 
disease and scattered by their ene- 
mies, struggled with waning for- 
tunes, ending their existence in the 
historic tragedv of Starved Kock, 
about the year 1770, from which but 
eleven of their number escaped. 

An Indian boy — a Pottowattime, 
saw the last remnant of this once- 
proud and powerful nation, brave 
waxriorsT their women and little ohil- 
dren» huddled together upon the half 
acre of ground that crowns the sum- 
mit of Starved Rock ; saw the fierce 
and war4ike Pottowatimiea and Otto- 
was swarm for days around them;- 
and pexforra ^? tlae torture of siege 
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and starvatiozi what ther could not 
do by foroe of arms. When the little 
stock of food wai ROne and despair 
drove thellUnoiB to make the last brave 
dash for liberty in tbe darkness of 
the Btoriny night, he heard the jells 
and clash of the fighting warriors 
and the dying shrieks of the helpless 
women and children. Years after- 
wards* when this Indian lad (Meaoh* 
elle) had grown to he the principal 
chief of the Pottowatimies, h& related 
these incidents to Judge Oaton, Let 
him who cares for tragedy read what 
the learned Judge says of thie.^the 
last of the Illinois. 

Tfa« Pattowatlmlc'M. 

The Pottowatimies were of the 
Algonquin tribes. Their power was 
severely felt by the British when at 
war witli the Frenoh and in the later 
Indian war led by Pontiao, When 
Allouez and the other Jesuit Fattiere 
first visited Green Bay in 1670 the 
Pottowatimies were living along its 
shores, and tJiese JeBuits are proba* 
bly the first white men who saw 
them in their homes. Green Bay at 
that time was their permanent abode, 
though they roamed far away and 
extended their visits over much of 
the territory around Lake Superior, 
where delegations of them were seen 
as early as 1665, and in 1670-71-72 by 
the Jesuit Fathers, whom they fre- 
quently visited and invited to their 
hompia at Green Bay, In those days 
they were not known in this local- 
ity, for Joliet and Marquette, return- 
ing from the Mississippi and the Illi- 
nois country in 1674, met none of the 
Pottowatimies in this region. 

The date when they left Green Bay 
is not certain, or whether they emi- 
grated from there as a whole or in 
jmrties, but it is a matter of history 
that earlv in the eighteenth century 
(authorities differ as to the date) they 
scattered to the Sooth and Ea&t asid 



thereafter occupied the Southern 
Peninsnla of Michigan* Northeastern 
Illinois and the Northern part of 
Indiana. Their advance into Illinois 
was sometimes aooompUshed with 
good-natured tolerajiee on the part of 
the Illinois tribes and sometimes 
acompliahed by actual violenoe. This 
emigration divided the tribe into 
two rather distinct classes, so that 
we often find, even in reoent Govern^ 
ment reports, the Pottowatimies of 
Michigan and Indiana designated as 
those of the Woods and those of Illi- 
nois as those of the Prairie or *'The 
prairie band." 

The Rxolnsive possession of this ter- 
ritory by the Fottowattimes dates 
from the siege of Starved Rock and 
the extinction of the Illinois. The 
Pottowatimies and Ottawas supposed 
that the Illinois were accessory to 
the murder of Pontiac, who was killed 
in 1769 hy tm Illinois Indian bribed 
for the deed with a barrel of whiskey. 
They loved and obeyed this great 
Indian chieftain of the Ottowas and 
wreaked dire vengeance for his death 
upon the luckless Illinois and the date 
of the massacre at Starved Kock and 
their permanent oooapation of this 
territory is generally fixed as soon 
after Pontiao's death. No record of 
their permanent residence at Green 
Bay snooeeds this date* 

The Pottowatimies were of com- 
manding importance in this locality 
thereafter and even before, for in 
1763 they sent a delegation of 460 
warriors to the Algonquin Conference 
at Niagara Falls, and as we all know, 
they were ^he last Indians to yield 
their place in this state to the in- 
evitable westward march of the white 
man. 

As already stated, the Pottowati* 
mies of the Woods became in time 
a diff+'^rent p^oi^Iq tlvwsL <,\vfcvt ^^^u^vjwPEi. 

1\ 
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InflneDoe of oivilisBation and reliicioa ; 
took kindly to agriculture to Bxipple- 
ment the fmitfi of the ohaee. 

It WBS very different, howevef, with 
the IliinoiB Pottowatimies— the prairie 
Indians. Jnd^e Caton gayB of them, 
* * they despised the on! ti vat ion of the 
ioil aB too mean even for their women 
and children and deemed the captures 
of the ohase the only fit food for a 
yalorouB people," They paid little 
attention to the religon of the white 



•*If they imderBtood eomething of 
the prinoipleB of the Ohristian reli- 
gion which were told them, thejr lis- 
tened to it ae a Bort of theory whioh 
might he well adapted to the white 
man's oonditloti, hut was not fitted 
for them, nor chey for it. They 
enjoyed the wild, rovioR life of the 
prairie* and, in common with moat 
all other native Amerioans, were vain 
of their prowess and manhood, hoth 
in war and in the chaBO. They did 
not settle down for a great length of 
time in a given place, bnt roamed 
aoroBB the broad prairies, from one 
grove or belt of timber to another, 
either in single families or in email 
bands, packing their few effects, their 
children, and infirm on their little 
Indian ponies. They always traveled 
in Indian file npon we 11- beaten trails, 
connecting, by the most direct ronte«, 
prominent trading post<a, Theae 
native highways served as gnides to 
our early Bettlers, who followed them 
with as mnoh confidence as we now do 
the roads laid oat and worked by civ- 
ilized man." 

Schooleraft Bays they were tall of 
Btatnre, fierce and hanghty. 

The portable wigwams of the Pot- 
tawatlmies were made of flags or 
msheflt woven and lapped ingenionaly 
together. This material was wound 
AToand a ij»mework of polea, meeting 
■/ its top. Through a hole in the 



apei of the roof left for the pnrpoee^ 
the smoke escaped from the fire in the 
centre ; the floor was generally of 
mats of the B&me material spread 
aronnd the fire. Their beds were of 
Bnffalo robes and deer skin a thrown 
over the mats. The door consisted of 
a simple opening covered with a mat 
or robe. 

Ohioago was an important rendez^ 
vona for them» as it had previonaly 
been for the Illinois. There they 
signed an important treaty with the 
United States in 1821, ceding some 
6,000,000 acres in Michigan and other 
treaties, which will receive later men- 
tion ^ and here they held in 1835, im- 
mediately preceding their removal to 
the west, their laat grand conncil and 
war dance in the presence of the early 
Bottlers of Chicago and 5,000 of their^ 
tribe. 

The Ottowas were the firm allies of 
the Pottowatimies, ae were aleo the 
Ohippewas (Ojibways) and all three 
trlbea were closely related, not only 
as friends and allies, bnt by ties of 
blood and kinship, and they generally 
joined in signing treaties, some 
writers assert that they were for- 
merly one nation. 

In the war of 1812 the Pottawati- 
mieSj at least in part, were against 
the tJnited Stat-es, although they 
fonght the British nnder Pontiac in 
1768, In the Black Hawk war of 183!^ 
they remained tme to our Govern- 
ment, althongli it was with difficulty 
that some of their yonng warriors 
were restrained from joining the Sacs 
and Foxes. They participated in the 
Battle of Tippecanoe and stamped 
their names forever npon the history 
of Chicago by the Fort Dearborn 
Massacre. They were not only act- 
ively concerned in all the warlike 
transaotiona of their time, bnt among 
their n ambers were some of the most 
noted oititOTft of history. 
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Onllmette Resenrftttoii and Fainlly^. 

The Onilmette reservation and ita 
former ooon pants and owaerfl have 
been the anbjeot of muob solioitnde 
and inYeatigation, not entirely for 
faietoriual pnrpofies, bnt more eepe- 
olallj' that the white man might know 
that he had a goodi white man's title 
to the Indian^ a land. The Sonthern 
honndary wae Central Streeti or a 
line due West from the light nonse ; 
the eastern boundarry the lake; the 
northern boundary a little south of 
Kenil worth, and the western bonnd- 
ary a little west of the western ter- 
minus of the present street oar line 
on OentiBl Street^ from whioh it will 
he seen that some SOO aorea of the 
Beserration falls within the oity lim- 
its of Evauston, while the remainder 
includes almost the whole of our 
nearest neighbor to the North — the 
Village of Wilmette. 

The reservation takes its name from 
its original owner, Arohange Onil- 
mette, wife of Antoine Ouilmettei 
desoribed in the original Treaty and 
Patent from the United States as a 
Pottowatime woman, wliiob she was 
in faot. The name ^iven the Village 
— Wilmette — originates from the 
phonetic spelling of the Frenoh name 
"O-u-i-l-m-e-t-t-e-.** 

There are many interesting facts 
regarding Onilmette and bis family, 
some of which I will mention: 
Antoine, the huahand, was a Frenah- 
man, wbo» like many of his oonntry- 
men, came to the West in early days 
and married an Indian wife. He was 
one of the first white residents of Obi- 
oago; some of the authorities say 
that with the exception of Marquette 
he was the very first. 

Ouilmette's oconpation cannot he 
more definitely stated than to say that 
at one time be was an employe of 
John Einzie, and in turn Indian 
trader, hunter and farmer. He was a 



type of the early French voyagners, 
who lived and died among their 
Indian friends, loving more the hard* 
shiDs and excitement of the Western 
frontier than the easier life of Eastern 
civilization. 

It appears from a letter signed with 
"Ms mark'% written and witnessed 
by one Jas. Moore, dated at Racine^ 
June lBt» 1839, that he came to Ohi* 
cago in July, 1790. A fao-aimile of 
thia letter, whioh is addreeaed to Mr. 
John H. Kinzie, appears in Blanoh- 
ard'a History of Ohioago (p. 574) and 
contains some interesting facta, both 
historical and peraonal. He saya : 

**I oaim into Ohioago in the year 
1T90 in July witness old Mr. Veaux" 
, , . "and Mr. Griano" . . . 
^'Theae men ware living in the ooun* 
ty Before the war with the winneba- 

froes. Trading with them I aaw the 
ndians Brake open the Door of my 
bouse and also tlie Door of Mr. 
KiuKie's House. At first there was 
only three indiana come. They told 
me there was Forty more ooming and 
they told me to run. i Did So. in 
nine day a all I found left of my 
things was the feathera of my beds 
scattered about The floor, the amount 
Distroyed By them at that time was 
about light hundred Dollars. Beaides 
your fatbar and me Had about fonr 
hundred hoga Distroyed by the Saim 
Indians and nearly at the Saim time, 
further particulars when I See you. 
I wish you to write me whether it is 
best for me to come tbare or for yon 
to oome bear and bow son it must be 
Done** 
"Yours witli Eespeot'' 
his 
'* An tone X Ouilmette'* 
**Jas. Moore'* mark 

Onilmette owned and occupied one 
of the fonr (4) cabins that oonstitu ted 
the settlement of Chicago in 1803 (the 
other residents were Kinzie, Burns 
and Lee) (Kirkland's Story of Chi- 
cago, Andrea's Hist, of Chicago, 
Mrs. Wm, Whistler*a letter, written 
in 1875). 
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flons and four daTightere, viz:^ 
Joseph, LoBis, Franoiei Mitchell, 
Elizabeth, Arohanga, Joaette and 
Sophia. The names of the children 
appear in eeveral affidavite. deeda and 
doonmentB relating to the title to the 
reservation and in eeveral historical 
vrorkB incident to earlj Uhlaago. 

Onilmette was in Ohioago at the 
time of the massaore of the Garrison 
of Old Port Dearborn in 1812, by the 
Pottowatimiee, and his family was 
instrumental at that time in saving 
the lives of at least two whites, Mrs, 
John H, Kinzie in her book "Wabnn" 
(the early day) describes the oixcnm- 
stanoea : 

The next day after Black Partridge, 
the Potto wat time Ohief, had saved 
the life of Mrs. Helm in the massacre 
on the lake shore(oommerated by the 
monument recently erected at the 
place) a band of 'Uhe most hostile 
and implacable of all the tribes of the 
Pottowattimes*' arrived at Chiqago 
and, disappointed at their failure to 
participate in the massaore and plun- 
der, were ready to wreak vengeance 
on the survivors, inoludiDg Mrs. 
Helm and other members of Mr, Kin- 
zie *b family. Mrs, Kinzie says 
(Wabun p. 235. 340): 

* 'Black Partridge had watched their 
approach and his fears were particu- 
larly awakened for the safety of Mrs. 
Helm (Mr. Kinize's step daughter). 
By his advice she was made to assume 
the ordinary dress of a French woman 
of the country*' .... 

*'In this disguise she was conducted 
by Black Partridge himself to the 
house of Onilmette, a Frenchman, 
I' with a half breed wife, who formed 

I a part of the establishment of Mr. 

II Kinzie and whose dwelling was 
close at hand" . , , ** It so happened 
that the Indians came first to this 
house in their search for prisoners. 

^^ ^s tbejr appro&ohed, the inmates, fear- 
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ful that the fair complexion and gen- 
eral appearance of Mrs* Helm might 
betray her for an American, raised a 
large feather bed and placed her un- 
der the edge of it, upon the bed -stead, 
with her face to the walL Mrs, Bis- 
Bon, the sister of Ouilmette's wife, 
then seated herself with her sewini; 
upon the foot of the bed. * ' 

It was a hot day in August and 
Mrs, Helm sufifered so much from her 
position and was so nearly suffocated 
that ^'she entreated to be released and 
given up to the Indians. I can but 
die, said she, let them put an end to 
my misery at once.** When they 
assured her that her discovery would 
be the death of all of them she re- 
mained quiet. 

**The Indians entered and she could 
occasional Iv see them from her hiding 
place, gliding about and stealthily 
inspecting every part of the room, 
though without making any ostensible 
search, nntil apparently satisfied that 
there was no one concealed, they left 
the house/' . , . "All this tim© 
Mrs. Bisaon had kept her seat upon 
the side of tfie bpd, ralmly sorting 
and arranging the patch work of the 
quilr on which she was then engaged 
and preserving the appearance of the 
utmost tranquillity, alhough she knew 
not but the next moment she might 
receive a tomahawk in her brain. 
Her self command unquestionably 
saved the lives of all present. " . . 
**From Onilmette *s house the party 
proceeded to the dwelling of Mr. 
Kinzie. ' ' 

The Indians bad just left Ouil- 
mette's house when one GrifBn, a non- 
oom missioned oMcer, who liad escaped 
and had been concealed among the 
currant bushes of Onilmette ^s garden, 
climbed into Onilmette's house, 
through a window* to hide from the 
Indians. "The family stripped him 
of hifi uniform and arrayed him in a 
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8 ait of cleer Bkin, with belt, mocoaaine 
and pipe like a frenoh cnga^f, " in 
which disgniae he also escaped. 

After the maBsaore, when John 
Klnzia and all the other white settlers 
and their families Hed from the place, 
Ouilniefcte and hi a family remained 
and he was the only white resident 
of OhioaKO for the following four 
years, 1813 to 1816. (Kirkland's Story 
of Chicago; Hurlbnt's Chicago An- 
tiquities). 

In 1814 Alexander Robinson (after- 
wardB chief of the Pottawottomies) 
came to Chicago and he and Ouilmette 
cultivated the field formerly uaed as 
the garden of old Fort Dearborn ; they 
raised good crops of corn and sold 
the crop nf 1816 to Captain Bradley, 
after his arrival at Chicago to re bo. i Id 
the fort (An dreads History of 
Chicago), 

He was at ill in Chicago in 1831. 
< Andreas Id. Kirklandld. ) 

Ouilmette was a thrifty Frenchman, 
lu 1825 he was one of tlie principal 
taxpayers in Chicago and paid $4,00 
taxes that year upon prooerty valued 
at |!400.00, as appears by an old tax 
roll dated July 25fch of that year 
(Blanchard's History of Chicago, p. 
517), from which rate of taxation it 
would eeem that the burden of '* tax- 
ing bodies,** of which we hear so 
much in these days, began very early 
in Chicago's history. With one excep- 
tion, none of the fourteen taxpayers 
of that year owned projierty in ex- 
cess of 11,000. CX3, John Kinzie's hold- 
ings api^ear on the aame roll as worth 
$500.00, While those ot John B. Bean- 
bien are set down at $1,000.00; the 
lowest man on the list is Joseph La 
Framboise, who paid fifty cents on 
property valued at $50.00, and Ouil- 
mette*9 taxes appear considerably 
above the average in amount. He also 
appears as a voter upon tlie Poll Book 
of an election held at Chicago^ on 



August ^th, 1836, at which election it 
is said ho voted for John Qainoy 
Adams for President, (Blajiohard Id. 
519 ), which is the last record I have 
been able to find of his residence in 
Chicago. 

The Treaty of Prairie du Ohieni in 
describing the boundaries of a part of 
the lands ceded by the Indians, and 
dated July 29 th, 1839, begins the de"- 
scription as follows : 

** Beginning on the western shore 
of Lake Michigan^ at the North West 
comer of the field of Antoino Ouil- 
mette, who lives near Groas Point, 
about twelve (12) miles north from 
Chicago, thence due West to the Rook 
River,** which is the drat evidence 
I have found of Ouilmette*s residence 
in this vicinity. He may have had 
this '* country residence*' while liv- 
ing in Chicago^ but considering the 
fact that Chicago was not particu- 
larly crowded in those ' days, the 
ownership of two homes and a coun- 
try residence is very doubtful, 

John Went worth says in his remin- 
iscences that Oailiiiette's daughter 
Elizabeth married for her first hus- 
band on May 11th, 1830, Michael 
Welch, ''the first Irishman in Chi- 
cago," Mr. Charles S. Raddin in a 
recent paper read before this Society, 
locates the wedding in the old log 
house now atanding on the lake shore 
at Kenilworth, built by one John 
Doyle. 

Ouilmette was a Roman Catholic. 
In April, 1833, he joined with Alex- 
ander Robinson, Billy Caldwell, 
several of the Beaubeina and others 
in a petition to the Bishop of the 
diocese of Misaouri at Saint Lonis» 
asking for the establiiihment of the 
first Catholic Church in Chicago. 
The petition (written in Frenoh) 
says '*ft priest ah on Id be sent there 
before other sects obtain the npp«r 
hand.^ wlvi^tv ^^ti 'S^S^"<5?v^ ^2w«^ ^^^^^^^ 
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to do." The early enterprise of the 
oburc-h ia demoDstrated by the fact 
that the petition was received on 
April 16th and granted the next day 
(Andreas- HiBtory of Chicago)* 

From the forepfoing faots it is evi- 
dent that Oailmette located in Ohi- 
cago in 17B0» and lived there for over 
thirty-six years, and that some time 
between 182(5 and 1829 he located with- 
in the present limits ot Eva net on or 
Wilmette Village and certainly with- 
in the ReaervatioB. ^He was a young 
man, about twenty years of age» when 
he came to Chicago and probably 
married ArchanRe after hi a arrival. 

Mrs. Kinzie tool£ Ouilmette*B daagh- 
ter Josetfce with lier to the Indian 
Agency of which her husband ivaa in 
cliarge at Ohi Fort Winnebago in Wis- 
consin, on her retarn from Chicago in 
1831. She describes her ( Waban 300) as 
**a little bound e:irl, a bright, pretty 
child of ten years of age. She had 
been at the Saint Joseph's Mission 
School/' Mrs, Kinzie at the time of 
the Black Hawk War (1893) fled from 
Fort Winnebago to Green Bay in a 
oanoe and took this same little Josette 
Onilmette with her (Wabun 436). 

That Joflette was a protege of the 
Kinzie family, and that they took a 
lively interest in her welfare, farther 
appears from the treaty of 1833 with 
the Pottawottomies at Chicago. She 
is personally provided for, probably 
at the demand of the Kinzies, in the 
following avoids: To ^'Joaette Onil- 
mette (John H. Kinzie, Trustee,) 
$200,00. " The other children did not 
fare so well, for the Treaty farther 
provides To **Antoine Onilmette 's 
children $300.00/' 

The Treaty of Prairie du Ohien with 
the Ohippewas, Ottawaa and Potta- 
wottomies, by which the Reservation 
was ceded to Ouilmette's wife, was 
oonoluJed July 3&th, 1829. Among 
^^&r jxron'sJons of land for Indians 



and others Article 4 of the treaty pro- 
vides as follows: "To Archang© 
Onilmette, a Pottawottomie woman, 
wife of Antoine, two sections for 
heraelf and her children on Lake 
Michigan, south of and adjoining the 
Nortliern bonndary of the session 
herein made by the Indians aforeaid 
to the United States^' . . , *'The 
tracts of land herein stipulated to be 
granted sbali never be leased or con 
veyed by the grantees, or their heirs, 
to any person whatever, without the 
permission of the President of the 
United States.'* 

The land was aurveyed by the gov- 
ernment surveyors in 1S42, and the 
Patent therefor was iasned October 
29tli of the same year. 

Thia treaty is of speoial historical 
interest^ as it is the treaty by which 
the United States acquired title from 
the Indians to all of the land within 
the city limits of Evanston. The traot 
in which it is inoladed is bounded as 
follows: Beginning at the north line 
of Oailmette 's Keservation, or a little j 
south of Kenil worth on tlie Lake ' 
Shore, due west to the Rook River; 
thence down the ; River and easterly 
to the Indiaa boundary lino on Fox 
River, established by the Treaty of 
181(>; thence north easterly on that 
line to Lake Michigan ( thia latter line 
Is the center of the Street in Rogers 
Park, known for many years and 
in our Township records as the 
** Indian Boundary Road," now un- 
fortunately changed, by direction of 
the City Council of Chicago, to 
"Rogers Avenue/* It is about half 
way between Calvary Cemetery and 
the Rogers Park depot; or oases 
Clark Street or Chicago Avenue at 
the site of the old toll gate and Jus- 
tice Marphy*8 birth-place on the op- 
posite corner, thence Korth along 
the Lake Shore to the ^ place of be* 
ginning. ) 
m 



This Treaty also moinded & vaat ter- 
xitory If me between tha Miasisaippi 
and Rock Rivers in Illmois and Wis- 
oonain, and was planned with refer- 
ence to the Buooeedrng Treaty of Chi- 
cago in 1833 to finally clear western 
Illinois and sontliern Wisconsin of 
the Indians, By its provisions **th© 
Indiana became completely hemmed 
in or iurronnded" . . , "To use 
a common saying in playing check- 
ers, the Indians were driven into 
the * single corner' hefore they were 
aware of it.'' (Hainea^ p. 564). 

This Treaty was the entering wedge, 
designed as above stated, to event* 
itally onst the Fottawottomies and 
other tribea from Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin and the manner in which its exe- 
cution was seonJ'ed reflects no credit 
npon onr nation. If the writers who 
have inveetigated the sabjeot can be 
relied upon, hardly any treaty with 
the Indiana ever made is Bubjeot to 
more just critieiam. 

That the two aeotione of land oon- 
fltitnting the Onilmette Reservation 
were given to Onilmette's wife and 
children as a bribe for the husband 'a 
influence in securing the execution 
of this treaty is more than probable. 

There ia, I believe, no more able 
anthority as to the Indian tribes and 
languages than Elijah M, Haines, 
who was for many years speaker of 
the Illinois House of Representatives, 
and who spent a portion of each year 
for many years among tlie Indians, 
In his able work *'The American 
Indian" he devotes some ten pages 
(550-560) to "the ingenious work in 
over -reaching tlie Indians^ * in proeur- 
ing the execution of this Treaty » 
from which it appears that plans 
were laid in advance bv the Govern- 
ment's agents to carry it through by 
electing chiefs to fill vacaucies in the 
Pottawottomie tribe, who were not only 
friendly to the whites, but who "wete 



parties to a prior conspiracy to dupe 
the Indiana. As the author aayi, 
**the jury being thus successfully 
packed, the verdict was awaited as a 
matter of form. ' ' Mr. Haines seems 
to have reached this conclusion after 
careful investigation, including per- 
sonal interviews with some of the 
principals, among whom was Alexan- 
der Robinson, one of the chiefs* who 
was elected at the very time the 
treaty was signed, Mr. Haines sets 
out a personal interview between 
himself and;Robinson on the subjeoti 
which is as follows i 

* * Mr. Robinson, when and how did 
yon become a chief?" 

*'Me made chief at the treaty of 
Prairie du Ohien. * ^ 

"How did you happen to be made 
chief?" 

"Old Wilmette, he come to me one 
day and he say: Dr. Woloott" (then 
Indian agent at Chicago, who planned 
the deal) ' * want me and Billy Oikld' 
well to be chief. He ask me if I will. 
Me say yes, if Dr. Wolcott want m© 
to be." 

"After the Indians had met together 
at Prairie du Chien for the Treaty, 
what waa the first thing done?" 

' * The first thing they do they make 
me and Billy Caldwell chiefs" . . , 
"then we be chiefs and then we all 
go and make the treaty.** 

Chiefs Robinson and ! Caldwell 
were handsomely taken oare of both 
in this Treaty and subsequent oims in J 
the way of annuities, ca«h and landi, \ 
as were also their friends. Arohang© 
Ooilmette, Indian ''wife of the man 
designated by Chief Robinson as * * Old 
Wilmette" and her ohilrden thus se- 
cured the two sections of land consti- 
tuting the Reservation nnder disons- 
sion, which waa, to use a modern 
phrase, Onilmette's share of the 
* * boodle, * ' and which akow^^ \s»b. ^^^^a. 
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FreBohjuan. If there was any other 
oonsi deration for the transfer, I regret 
to say I have heen unable to find it. 
Hii prior occupation of a part of the 
land affords no esoase, for like ocoa- 
pation was the ^ist of the Indian title 
to all the lands ceded, 

Mr. HaineB saya of this qaeHtionable 
transaction and of Dr. Wolcott'a and 
Oailniette's oouneotion with it (p. 
557)- *'In aid of this purpose, it 
seems, he secured the services of An- 
toine Wilmette, a Frenchman, who 
had married an Indian wife of the 
Pottawottomie tribe, one of the oldest 
residents of Chicago ,and a man of 
much influence with the Indians and 
a particular friend of Robinson *s. " 

It is fair to say that Mr. Haines 
excuses botli Robinson and Caldwell 
for their action in the matter, on the 
ground that they had long been 
friendly to the whites and were mis- 
led into believing that the integrity 
^_ of their white friends was as lasting 
^^K as their own (p. 556), 
^H Ouilmetie did not overlook the 
^H '*main chauoe'^ when the Treaty of 
^^ Chicago (1833) was negotiated. He 
appears to have been promptly on 
hand, as he was at Prairie du Ohien» 
for the Treaty not only provides for 
the donations already mentioned to 
Chiefs Robinson and Caldwell, to Ouil- 
juette*s children aad others, but he 
secured $800.00 for himself, as the 
Treaty sliows. Whether this was 
oonap'^tisation for his hogs that had 
been ''Distroyed*' some 30 years be- 
fore by the Indians, or as further 
oompensation for his prior services at 
Prairie du Chi en, is not disolosed, 
hut it certainly is further evidence of 
his desire to see that his finances 
should not suffer m deals made with 
his wife's relations. 

Joseph Fountain, late of Evans ton, 

now deceaseds /atJaer^in-law of ex-Al- 

dermun Carroll SBys in an affidavit 



dated in 1871. 'Hliat when he first 
oame here he lived with An toine 
Ouilmette ; tlmt at that time he waa 
an old man, about 70 years old, and 
was living upon the Reservation with 
his nephew, Archange his wife beings 
then absent/' . . . **That with- 
in a year or two thereafter the child- 
ren returned and lived with their 
father upon the Reservation. Th© 
children went away again and re- 
turned again in 1844.'' . . . **They 
were then all over lawfal age, had 
usual and ordinary intelligence of 
white people and were competent to 
manage and sell their property. " . . 

. *'That he was intimate with the 
children and their father and after 
their return assisted them in building 
a hoase to live in on the Reserva- 
tion.** . . , *'That during the 
last twenty (20) years the Indian heir& 
have not been back there* * * . . , 
**That in the years 1862 and 1853 the 
land was not worth over |3. 00 per 
acre. ' ' 

I find by inquiry of Mary Fountain, 
Joseph Fountain's widow, now a very 
old lady and living in E vans ton, and 
bj like inquiry of Mr. Benjamin F. 
Hill and others, that the hoase just 
mentioned was built of logs, situated 
on the high bluff on the lake shore, 
opposite or a little north of Lake Ave- 
nue, in the Village of Wilmette, and 
that the former site of the house has 
long since and within the memory of 
old residents been washed Into the 
lake, many acres of land having been 
thus washed away. Mr. Hill says 
that this house was at one time occu- 
pied by Joel Stebbins, who used it as 
a tavern. 

The affidavit of Mr. Fountaio indi- 
cates that Ouilmette 11 ^ed on the Res- 
ervation until 1838, His letter of 183^ 
indicates a residence at Racine. He 
must have gone there in one of those 
years. John "^ent^wEth ftecj^ that he 
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died at Ooimoil Bluffs. I have been 
nnable to find the exaot date of liie 
death. Mr- B. F. Hill, however, mjB 
that lie knew him about the year 1838 ; 
that he was then a very old man, 
rather small of stature, dark sJiinned 
and bowed with age; that about that 
jeai" he went awaj and that within a 
year or two thereafter Mr. Hill leaxned 
of his death, which seems probable, 
oonsiderinej his advanced age, 

Mi% Hill says that Mr, Fountain 
omits in his affidavit one item oon- 
oerning the aetiuaintance between 
Ouilmette and Fountain, viz. : a law 
suit in whioh Ouilmette prosecuted 
Fountain and others tor trespassing 
upon the Reservation by oattiuK tim- 
ber, which resulted anfavorably to 
Onilmette ; that there was a large bill 
of court costs which Fountain's law- 
yer collected by having the Sheriff 
levy upon and sell a pair of fine Indian 
ponies belonging to Ouilmette, which 
were his special pride, and that it was 
immediately after this incident that 
Ouilmette left the Eeservation never 
to return* 

( The value of the timber probably 
accounts for the selection of this land 
by Onilmette when tlie Treaty was 
drawn, ) 

As already shown, .neither Arohange 
Onilmette nor her children could, un- 
der the]|Treaty and Patent, sell any of 
the land without the oonsent of the 
President of the United States. Oon- 
sequently there is much data respeot- 
ing the family, both in the Recorder's 
othee of this County, in the form of 
affidavits and in the office of the 
Interior Department at Washington, 
especially in the General Land Office 
and the office of Indian Affairs. To 
some of these doouments I refer : 

By a petition dated February 32d, 
1844, to the President of the United 
States, signed by seven of the child- 
ren of Ouilmette, all except Joeq^U, 



it appears that Archange Ouilmette* 
the mother, died at Oouncil Bluffs on 
November 25th, 1840(1839); that six 
of the children signing' the petition 
then resided at Oouncil Bluffs and one 
(probably the former little Josette) 
at Fort Winnebago* Wisconsin Terri ^ 
tory ; that in consec[uence of their liv- ■ 
ing at a remote distance the land is " 
deteriorating in value '*by having 
much of its timber, which constitutes 
its chief worth, out off and stolen by 
various individuals living near by. ' ' fl 
The petition further iays : | 

''The home of your petitioners 
with one exception is at Council 
Bluffs, with the Pottawottomie tribe of 
Indians, with whom we are connected 
by blood, and that your petitioners 
cannot, with due regard to their feel- 
ings and interests reside away from 
their tribe on said Reserve.'^ fl 

That they have been put to ex- fl 
pense in employing agents, whose 
employment has not been benefloiaL 

The petition then asks leave to sell 
or lease the land, and the prayer h 
concludes in the following words: H 

"Or that your Excellency will cause 
the Government of the United States 
to purchase back from us said Reserve 
of land and pay us one dollar and 
twenty- five cents per acre therefor. * ' 

''And your petitioners further show 
that they are now at Ohioago on ex- 
pense, waiting for the termination of 
this petition and anxious to return 
home as soon as possible'* and re- ^ 
quest action ' * without delay, ' * | 

As the result of this petition and 
subsequent ones Henry W. Clarke was 
appointed a Special Indian Agent to 
make sale of the Reservation, or 
rather that f part of it owned by the 
seven petitioners, so that a fair price 
could be obtained, and sale was made 
to real estate speculators during the 
years 1844 and 1845. In the cQi:it<i»i^y5k^- 
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ImentB of the Government with refer- 
ence to the sale appears the signatnreB 
of John R. Kinzie, John Went worth 
(then member of Congress), William 
WilkinB, Secretary of War, President 
John Tyler, W, L. Marcy, Secretary 
of Wa^ I also the signatures of Presi- 
dents James K. Polk and U. B. Grant. 

The South half of the Reservation, 
inoludinK all that is io Evauston,*- 
640 acres,— sold for $1,000.00, or a 
little over |1.50 per acre. The North 
Section was sold in separate parcels 
for a larger sum. The eorreapond* 
ence tends to show that the seven 
Onilmette ohidren carried their 
money home with them, but as the 
Special Indian Agent had no oompen- 
sation from the Government and there 
were several lawyers engaged in the 
transaction, the amount that the In- 
dians carried hack to Council Bluffs 
can be better imai?ined than described, 

Joseph Onilmette in the year 1844 
took his share of the BeBervation in 
severalty, deeding the remainder of 
the Heservatioo to his brothers and 
sisters^ and they in turn deeding his 
share to him. The share that he took 
was in the North Eastern part of the 
ReBervation ; he secured the hest price 
in making a sale and seemed inclined 
not only to sei>erate his property in- 
terests from his brothers and sisters, 
but to be more of a white man than 
an Indian, as he did not follow the 
family and the P ot taw ot torn ie Tribe 
to the west, and *'due regard for his 
feelings and interests'* seemed to 
have controlled him in adopting the 
life of a Wisconsin farmer. 

An affidavit made by Norman Clark 
May 26th, 1871, states that Joseph 
Unillmette was in 186S a farmer, re- 
siding on his farm in Marilton 
County, Wisconsin, *• about 300 miles 
from Raoine, '* and that the |460.00 
y?^ jvaeived for hJ8 share of the Kes- 
^j-vation "was used in and about the 




improvement of his faxm, *' upon 
winoli he lived for aboat seven years, 
and that he was capable of managing 
his affairs "as ordinary, full blooded 
white farmers are''; that from 1850 
to 1863 he carried on a farm within 
two miles of Racine, 

It appears from various recorded affi- 
davits that all of the children of Ouil> 
mette are now dead, which may be 
true. Still it is worthy of note that 
such affidavits are often made from 
hearsay and with a view to extin- 
guishing upon the face of the recorda 
all possible adverse claims, (one of 
them still survived in 1892), 

While Arohange Onilmette is de- 
scribed io the treaty as "a Potto- 
watamie woman,*' Mr. Alexander 
McDaniel, late of Wilmette, an old 
resident and one of the earliest set- 
tlers (1836) says in an affidavit that 
she was a half blood Pottowatamie, 
and that Jospeh, her son, was **& 
% white man and }4 Indian, as this 
affiant believes from his appearance,** 
Old settlers seem to differ as to the 
Indian blood in the Onilmette family, 
some claiming that Onilmetfce himself 
was half Indian. The better anttoor- 
ities (among them John Wnet worth, 
Mr, B. F, Hill and Mrs, Archibald 
Oly bourne, now 89 years old) seem 
to show that Onilmette was himself a 
full blood Frenchman and that his 
wife as stated in the treaty, was a 
full blood Pottawottomie. 

Of interest also is : 

Data €}aChered fiHun aid Hettlers. 

There is Kood reason to believe that 
near the intersection of Ridge Boule- 
vard and Lincoln street ttiere was an 
Indian battle so lon^? ago that no date 
can be fixed* There was for many 
years a mound which Mr, James Car- 
ney locates a little southwest of the 
Saint Paul railway viaduct that so 
attracted the attenU^iTi q1 qAsV ^^liAfet%, 
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wbo called it the "Indian mouud,'^ 
that Joel atehbins, Paal Pratt and 
James Oolvin some fifty years a^o and 
more dng into it and found quite a 
ooileotion of '*war instrumenfcs and 
skeletons. ' ' Thie may have been the 
burial place of the fallen warriora of 
the Saoa and Fo:xeB in eome ancient 
battle, for in later times they have 
been known to adopt the plan of bury* 
ing their dead after a batUe in a 
single grave and markinij the place by 
such a mound. 

In 1835, when the Oarney family 
first came to Evans ton, there was at 
about the Southwest corner of Davis 
street and Wesley avenue a log hut, 
with roof of straw, tliat is said to 
have been constructed by Indians and 
that wap in fact inhabited by them 
(one or two families), for quite a time 
while hunting in the vicinity. 

Immediately North of Sheridan 
road, where it turns to the West, 
some two or three blocks North of the 
light- house, fronting the lake shore 
and on the property belonging to Mr. 
Charles Deering, was an Indian Vil- 
lage consisting of from fifteen to 
twenty wigwams. It must have been 
quite a permanent place of abode, for 
they had a com field there and the 
mounds showing where the corn grew 
in rows can yet be seen, Mr. James 
Oarney visited this village when a 
small boy and has a vivid recol- 
lection of the wigwams built of 
rushes and mats, the Indians, their 
squaws, the children, the dogs and 
especially of five or six of the Indians 
who followed him home after one of 
his visits to secure a certain bhiok 
pup to which they took a fancy » 
which Mrs, Carney, his motJier, gave 
them» much to his disappointment, 
for he too was fond of the dog. This 
was done while James was in hiding 
in a hay stack back of the house. 
The nearby burying ground to thft 



Westi along Sheridan Road; another 
with a few graves in the first vacant 
lot north of lngleside,on the bank of 
the lake, would seem to indicate that 
this was a permanent village, and 
further to indicate that in the near 
neighborhood there must ha^e been 
others. 

On© summer about the year 1S40 
quite a painty of Indians came to the 
Lake shore » at the foot of Dempster 
street, in sailboats, and made a little, 
temporary village, where they re- 
mained durintF the summer season, 
fishing with nets in the lake. 

The - * Pottawottomie tree, * ' so called, 
has been a favorite theme of late, and 
many wordy pictures have been 
painted of Black Hawk, who was not 
a Pottawottomie at all, and other red 
men of note dancing war dances and 
performing other solemn rites under 
its far spreading branches. The fact 
however remains, that no eye witnesH 
of these proceedings has survived to 
tell the story, and as tlie tree has re- 
ceived the most, of not the only at- 
tention in these very modern days of 
the kodak and the industrious re- 
porter, when, too, the cutting of the 
snrroundng timber has exposed it to 
view, it is safe to say that such tra- 
ditions are more nearly related to 
imagination than they are to memory, 
or substantial fact. 

There is at various places along the 
North Shore and following closely the 
line of the old Indian trails some 
carious trees, most of them large 
elms, that apparently have been 
broken down when saplings by In- 
dians to mark the trail; that custom, 
has been followed in other localities, 
and it is probable here. The trees 
are invariably large and, if this con- 
venient theorv is correct, this work 
of so marking the trail must have 
been done a century and matQ *^<s- 
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I W. Watriss, of Rogers Park, for the 
douatiou of some very fine plioto- 
grapliB of fciiese trees, 

Kecolle^tiofifl of 9[r.Bi*uJuiiiiii F. II it I 

Mr. Benjamin F. Hill cariie to Ev- 
flnstoii in 1836 and is dow tlie old eat 
Evanaton settler livinj?. In an inter- 
view wilh our seoretary, Mr. Ourrej, 
and mjself in November, IDOO, he 
gave some intersting data of the early 
times that are gerraain to the sub- 
ject under disonasion. He eaid in 
Cpart : 
**Evan8tou was quite a hunt in fr 
ground tor the Indiana on account of 
the deer being plenty here. ^* 
"On each side of the Ridge and 
close to it, "were two Indian trails, 
where the Indiana traveled north and 
south* One waa about where Ridge 
avenue now is and the other in the 
neighborhood of Asbary avenue, or 
perhaps a little west of thut. These 
trails were so mueli uaed that tlie 
path was worn more than a foot 
into the ground from the constant 
travel* showing that these traila had 
been used for many years, ' ' 

**The Indians had winter quarters at 
Wilmette aod lived in wijf warns made 
of poles and mat a of ruahes. The vil- 
lage was where the Wester field place 
uaed to be, near the present interaec- 
tion of Lake avenue aod Sheridan 
Road. It was their custom to come 
there late in the fall and stav for the 
winter. " (This village was composed 

I not only of Indians, hut French and 
half breeds, the Ouilmettea and some 
of the Beaabeins are said to have 
lived with them }mrt of the time). 
'* There was also evidence of a like 
camping place about 300 feet west of 
Sheridan Road, on Hill atreet, but I 
did not see any of the Indiana in 
oamp there. *' 
"There was an Indian burying 
ground following ^/je j^eneral line of 



Sheridan road from near the present 
location of the Evanaton H capital 
north to the lake, near Mr. Teufers 
place (and the recent purohaae of Mr. 
P. W. Gates. ) Tiie burials were not 
made in any compact piece of ground, 
but tsoattered along through the tim- 
ber'^ . , . '*I have personal recol- 
lection of tiie last burial there ; do 
not remember the Indian *b name, but 
afterwards a plowman turned up, at 
about the spot where the burial oc- 
curred, a fiteel tomahawk whieh I 
thiak was buried with this identical 
Indian, which I bought for two shil- 
lin(?a and whioh I now have.** 

"Thia Indian's coffin was made of 
poles or saplingfl, laid up like a log 
house and bound togethi^^r at the cor- 
ners with withea of bark, and the top 
was also of poles taatened in like 
manner. With Jiim waa buried his 
gun and his dog. He was buried in a 
KittinR posture, abov*^ ground and fac- 
ing the east. (See Mr. Hiira account 
of thia in Misa Willard*8 *'01aflfiio 
Town.") 

It is quite possible that thia last 
tenant of this ancient cemetery, waa 
a man of some oonaequence, for 
burial in that manner was usual 
{especially among Sioux) only with 
warriora. (Hainea. ) 

Mr. Hill is probably in error as to 
thia *'good Indian" facing the east, 
for it was the custom on such occa- 
sions to bury the departed with head 
to the east "that they might look 
toward the happv land in the west" 
(Schoolcraft and Hainea 385). The fas- 
tening of the poles with withes had 
also a significance with the Indians, 
for the sou I under such oircumstancea 
could more easily escape. (Hainea 
380). 

"During the early years of my 
residence here Indians were coming 
and going all the time, traveling 
north and aout\\ ttrim G\\\^aa^Q, Grc^^^ 
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Bay and other points, inoludinff the 
winter village at Wilmette and to and 
from the lake on hnnting expedi 
tione. '* . . , *' The last band that 
I remember of seeing was some time 
iu the early forties; they were camp* 
inj? temporally on the side of the road 
and at ahont what is now the mter- 
sectioQ of Lake avenne and Eighth 
street in Wilmette.*' 

'*I remember sefting John Kinzie 
Clark, who had a ranoJi in North fie Id, 
wliere he raised ponies, on one ocoa- 
flion, coming along through the Wil- 
mette woods with three or four Indian 
ponies* He was a great hunter and on 
this occasion had three or four deer 
tied onto the itaoks of the ponies. He 
was riding one pony and the pony to 
the rear had his hridle tied to the tail 
of the pony Olark was ridinR and the 
whole string was thus tied together 
Indian 'file or tandem fashion, ' ' 

**The Indiana I have described were 
all Potfcawottomies, Roaming bands 
frequently camped near my father's 
house and would call and trade. ' * , 
, , '* There were trails following 
the lake shore, but those were used 
very little, if any, by the Indians; 
they used the trails along the ridge 
the most. I think those along the lake, 
through Evan 8 ton, were more deer 
trails than anything else. ^ * 

Recoil L'et ion 14 of Later Hetflerti. 

In later years and even as late as 
1870 single Indians and very small 
liands or families came through Bv- 
^ajiaton, traveling to and from the 
North and Chicago following the rail- 
road and the lake. I have personal 
recolleotion of such visitors on two or 
three oooaeion between 1865 and 1870» 
when they would camp and spend the 
night under the oaks at the northeast 
corner of Sherman avenue and Lake 
street, but these were not the wild 
l>rairie Indians of the olden tim«, and 



tfieir character may be illustrated by 
an anecdote. A year or two ago I ^ 
was visiting the summer home of a ^ 
Kentucky gentleman on Lake Huron. 
His family had a colored oook — **Aunt , 
Caroline, * ■ who had never before been fl 
in the North. My friend bad in his ^ 
emplov, about his grounds, severa.! 
half breed Ohippewas (Ojibwayi). 
The next morning, after *'Aunt Caro- 
line's*- arrival* one of the children 
of the family tried to alarm her by 
saying that the Indians were apt to 
scalp her, to which she replied : "Law 
no, honey, them's pet Indians. " M 

[Note :— Since the preparation of this 
paper, this society has secured a valu- 
able map, published by Albert F. 
Scharf , of OhioagOt locating Indian 
trails, mounds, villages, etc., in 
Northern Illinois, **ae shown by im* 
plemeuts and weapons of the stone 
age, * ' It is not only an interesting 
studv, Lmt what is of special local in- 
terest is the fact that the foregoing 
locations of villages, trails, etc. , by 
old settlers of Evanston agrees with ^ 
this map.] ■ 

TreAtieti of 11^05, 181 IS. IHi&l. 1«2«, 
1H33, and the Reniwval ©f the Potta- ^ 
wottoniieN. H 

Five important treaties preceded 
and were effective in divesting the 
Pottawottomies of their title to this 
part of the land of the Illinois. The 
first was the treaty of Greenville, ■ 
effected by William H. Harrison, as ™ 
aid de camp to Major General 
Anthony Wayne, August 3rd, 1795, by m 
which the Indians ceded " one piece f 
of land six miles square at the mouth 
of the Ghikago River, emptying into 
the soutliwest end of Lake Michigan, 
where a fort formerly stood. *' 

Second the treaty of Saint Louis, 
concluded August 34th, 1816, and 
negotiated by Ninian Edwards, by 
which the Indians ceded twenty miles 
of lake fronts directly ^^11;^ «vl "^-^^Kaa.- 




IjinfK to the west and south. The 
northern boundary of this oeesion (ten 
miles north of the Chicago River) is 
what has been known by Ridgeville 
and Evanston citizens for some fifty 
years as **the Indian Boundary line** 
and " • Indian Bonndary Road, ' ' being 
in the puhlio highway in Rogers 
Park, which the Ohioago Oity Council 
as heretofore stated, recently named 
* * Rogers AvenaOi ' * in lien of its 
former designation; the sonthern 
boundary of the land ceded by this 
treaty began on the lake shore ten 
miles Homth of the OhioaBro River. 
The Indians retained by the provisions 
of this treaty the right to bunt and 
fifth within the tract of land ceded: 
**So long as it may continue to be the 
property of the United States.*' The 
object of the government in secnring 
this land was said to be ' ' to construct 
a military road to facilitate the build- 
inK of the proposed ship canal." 

I(Blanchard supra 419. ) 
The third of the treaties referred 
to was the Treaty of Chi*iago, oon- 
olnded August S9th, 1821, by which 
the Pottawottomies ceded some 6.000,* 
000 acres of land in Michigan and thus 
began the most important ceeaions 
of their large domain. It was at 
Chicago at this time that the Potto- 
watamie chief Metea made his elo 
quent and historical speech, so often 
quoted by Indian liietorians. It is of 
interest to show the feeling of the 
Pottawottomies in regard to parting 
with their lands. The following quo- 
tations are from Samuel 6. Drake's 
I '*Book of the Indians** : 

f **You know that we first came to 
this oonntry a long time ago* and 
when we sat ourselves down upon it 
we met with a great many liardsliips 
and diffloulties. Our country was 
then very large, but it has dwindled 
awBy to a small spot and yon wish to 
parahnae that. " , , . ''We have 
Ifroa^/j^ aJj the wnrriOTB and the 



young men and women of our tribe* 
that one part may not do what the 
others obieot to'' ♦ . , '* Our coun- 
try was given to us by the Great 
Spirit, who gave it to us to hunt 
upon, to make our corn fie Ids upon, 
to live upon, and to make down our 
beds upon when we die, and He 
would never forgive us should we 
barsrain it awaT. When you first 
spoke to us of lands at St. Mary's we 
said we had a little and atrreed to 
sell you a piece of it; but we told 
you we could spare no more. Now 
you ask us again. You are never 
satisfied. We have sold you a great 
tract of land already, but it is not 
enough'* . . . ** You are gradually 
taking away our hunting grounds. 
Your children are driving us before 
them. We are growing uneasy. 
What lands you have you can retain for- 
ever, hut we shall sell no more. Yon 
think perhaps that I speak in passion, 
but mv heart is good towards you. t 
speak like one of your own children. 
I am an Indian, a red -skin, and live 
by hunting and tishing, but my coun- 
try is already too small and I do not 
know how to bring np my children if 
I give it all away** \ , , '*We 
speak to you with a good heart and. 
the feelings of a friend. You are 
acquainted with this piece of Land — 
the country we live in. Shall we give 
it up? Take notice it is a small piece 
of land and if we give it away what 
will become of us? , . . **If we 
had more land, you should get more, 
but our land has been wasting away 
ever since the white people became our 
neighbors and we now have hardly 
enougl) left to cover the bones of our 
tribe. You are in the midst of your 
red children. We all shake hands 
with Tou. Behold our warriors, our 
women and children. Take pity on 
us and on our words. ' ' 

The fourth of the treaties in ques- 
tion was that of Prairie du Chi en, 
concluded July 29th, 1829, ceding the 
Lake front from Kenilworth to 
Rogers Park, ioclnding Wilmette and 
Evanston and lands to the west, fully 
mentioned in references to Ouil- 
mette, his family and Reservation. 

The fifth of the treaties mentioned 
Wftt the final tt%RA.5 Q^ ^\i\c».%c>-, ^aoTL- 
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olnded September 36th, 1833. by 
ivlxioh the Pottawottomies ceded to 
the United States all that reraained 
of their lands in lilinois and Wiacon- 
iiu, C^sTippoBed to contain'' the 
trefttv says *' about five million 
ftoree**) and which provided for and 
resulted in their removal from lUi- 
nois and west of the MiBsiseippi, 

There is a very nnmerons olasB of 
American writers who have little or 
no iympathy with the Indian or his 
supposed righti ; they look upon him 
and the land he has occupied as not 
only the ineyi table, but the just spoil 
of advanoinK oivilization. It mnst^ 
however, be a man with a heart of 
stone that could view without some 
feeling of sentiment this once proud 
and powerful nation eompelled by 
oiroumstanoe to whioli they had 
made no contribution^ to desert the 
land of their fathers aDd terminate a 
residence of more than a eentnry and 
a half* at the demand of more power- 
ful masters. 

Chicago in 1833 was an insignifloant 
frontier village, bat it was then the 
scene of a great and historic drama, 
both pietnrestiae and pathetic. At 
the time the treaty was oonoluded an 
English writer, a geutleman of learn- 
ing—Charles J. Latrobe, was making 
a tour of this country and was in 
Ohioa^o. In a book dedicated to 
Washington Irving, entitled *' Ram- 
bler, * * printed in London in 1835, he 
describes the scene from which I 
quote : 

"When within five miles of Ohioago 
we came to the first Indian en cam p- 
ment, five thousand Indians were said 
to be collected around this little up- 
start village. *' 

"We found the village oo our ar- 
rival crowded to excess, and we pro- 
cured with great difficulty a small 
apartment, comfortless and noisy from 
its close proximity toothers, but quite 
as good as we could have hoped for." 
"The Pottawottomies were enoampeid 



on all sides^on the wide level prairie 
beyoDd the scattered village, beneath 
the shelter of the low woods on the 
side of the small river, or to the 
leeward of the sand hills near the 
beach of the lake. They consisted of 
three principal tribes with certain 
adjuncts from smaller tribes. The 
main divisions are, the Pottawotto- 
mies of the prairie and those of the 
forest, and these are subdivided into 
distinct villages under their several 
chiefs." . , . 

**A preliminary oouncil had been 
held with the chiefs some days be- 
fore our arrival. The prinolpal com- 
missioner had opened it, as we 
learned by stating that, *aa their 
great father in Washington had 
heard tJaat they winhed to sell their 
land; he had sent commissioners to 
treat with them. * The Indians 
promptly answered by their organ, 
'that their great lather in Washiog- 
tou must have seen a bad hird which 
had told him a lie, for that far from 
wishing to sell their land, they 
wished to keep it,' The commis- 
sloner, nothing daunted, replied : 

That nevertheless, as they had come 
together for a oouncil, they must take 
the matter into consideration/ He 
then explained to them promptly the 
wishes and intentions of their great 
father, and asked their opinion there- 
on. Thus pressed, they looked at the 
sky, saw a few wandering clouds, and 
straightway adjourned sine die, as the 
weather is not clear enough for so 
solemn a oonnoiL'* 

"However, as the treaty had been 
opened, provision was supplied to 
them by regular rations ; and the same 
night they had great rejoicing- 
danced the war -dan 06, and kept the 
eyes and ears of all open by runnings 
aicd howling about the village. ' * 

"Such was the state of affairs on 
our arrival. Companies of old warri- 
ors might be seen sitting smoking un- 
der every bush ; arguing, palavering or 
*pow-wowing' with great earnestness; 
but there seemed no posssibility of 
bringing them to another council in ar 
hurry.*' , , . 

"Ifext in rank to the officers and 
commissioners, may be noticed certain 
store 'keepers and merchants here ; 
looking either to the influx of new 
settlers establi^hmv^ ^V\^&\s5L'%fcVi^i^N:»-''S«ft» 
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further to the westward, for cnHtom 
and profit ; not to forget the chance 
of extraordioarv ocoasious like the 
present* Add to these a doctor or 
two, two or three lawyers, a land 
ag:eiit, and five or six hotel-keepers. 
These may be oonaidered aa station- 
ary, and proprietors of the half a 
huDdred olap- board housee arotmd 
yon, ' ' 

"Then for the birds of passaere, ex* 
olusive of thePottawottomiesTof whom 
more anon— and eniifrrants and land 
speculators as nutneroue as the sands. 
You will find horse dealers and hors© 
stealers — rogues of every description, 
white, blacJi, browu, and red^balf 
breeds, quarter breeds^ and men of no 
breed at all— dealers in pi^s, poultry, 
and potatoes— men pursuing Indian 
claim, some for tracts of lantt, others, 
like our frieod Snipe (one of his stage 
coaoh com imn ions on the way), for 
pigs which wolves had eaten — credit- 
ors of the tribes, or of particular 
Indiana, who know that they have uo 
chance of getting their money* if they 
do not Ret it from the government 
agents — sharpers of every degree; 
peddlers, grog-BellGrs, Indian agents 
and Indian traders of every deeorip- 
tion, and con trao tors to supply the 
Pottawottomies with food. The little 
village was in an uproar from morn- 
ing to night, and from night to 
nioming ; for daring the hourg of 
darkness, wlieu the housed portion 
of the population of Chicago strove 
to obtain repose in tlie crowded plank 
edifices of the village, the Indians 
howled, sang, wept, yelled and 
whooped ill their various encamp- 
ments/^ 

*'I loved to stroll out toward sunset 
across the river, atid gaze upon the 
level horizon, stretching to the north- 
west over the surface of t!ie prairie, 
dotted w^ith innumerable objects far 
and Dear. Not far from the river lay 
many groups of tents eonstruoted of 
coarse caovas, blankets and mats, 
and surmounted by poles, supporting 
meat, nioocasina and rags- Their 
vicinity was always enlivened by vari- 
ous painted Indian figures, dressed in 
the most gaudy attire. The interior 
of the hovels generally displayed a 
ooniiDed area, perhaps covered with 
a few half rotten mats or shavinga, 
upon w/iioh meu^ womeu^ children 
^Asd imffga^B were ijeaped pell-mell, '' 



*Tar and wide the grassy prairie 
teemed with figures; warriors 
mounted or on foot, squaws and 
horses. Here a race between three or 
four Indian ponies, each carrying a 
double rider, whooping and yellincr 
like fieurls. There a solitary horse- 
man with a long spear, turbaned 
like an Arab, sooaring along at full 
speed — groups of hobbled horsea; 
Indian dogs and children, or a grave 
conclave of frray chiefs seated on the 
grass in consultation. * * 

**It was amusing to wind silently 
from group to group — here noting the 
raised knife, the sudden drunken 
brawlj quashed bv the good-nattired 
and even playful interference of the 
neighbors, there a party breaking up 
their eneampment, and falling with 
their little train of loaded ponies and 
wolfish dogs into the deep, blaek nar- 
row trail running to the north. You 
peep into a wigwam and see a domes- 
tic fend ; the chief sitting in dogged 
silence on the mat, while the women, 
of which there were commonly two 
or three in every dwelling, and who 
appeared every evening more elevated 
with the fnmea of whisky than the 
males, read him a lecture. From 
another tent a constant voice of 
wrangling and weeping would pro- 
ceed, when suddenly an offended fair 
one won Id draw the mat aside, and 
taking a youth standing without by 
the hand, lead him apart, and aittlng 
down on the grass, set np the most 
indescribable whine aa she told her 
grieL Then forward comes an In- 
dian, staggering with hie chum from 
a debauch ; he is met bj hia squaw, 
with her child Jangling in a fold oJf 
her blanket behind, and the sobbing 
and weeping whioli accompanies her 
whining appeal to him, as she hangs 
to his hand, would melt your heart, 
if you did not see that «ihe was qnite 
as tipsy as himself, ' * . , . 

'*It is a grievous thing that govern- 
ment is not strong handed enough to 
put a stop to the shameful and scan- 
dalous sale of whisky to those poor 
miserable wretches. But here lie 
casks of it for sale under the very 
eyes of the commissioners, met to- 
gether for iiurposes which demand 
that sobriety should be maintained, 
were it only that no one should be 
able to lay at their door an accusa 
tion ot uniavc d^salm^, and of having 
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taken advantEige of the JielplesB In- 
dian in a bargain » whereby tlie people 
of the United Bfcates were to be bo 
greatly the gainers. ' • . . . 

"Day after day passed. It was in 
vain that tli© aig"onl ^^n from the 
fort i?ave notice of an assemblage of 
chiefs at the coancil fire. Reasons 
were always found for its delay. One 
day an in tin en rial chief was not in 
the way^ another, the sky looked 
olondy, and the Indian never performs 
an important bnsiDess except the sky 
be clear. At length, on September 
21st, the Pottawottomies resolved to 
meet the ooiBmifi»ionerg. We were 
politely invited to be present/* 

**Thc coancil fire was li{?hted under 
a Bpacions open shed on tlie green 
meadow, on the opposite side of the 
river ^'roni that on wiiich the fort 
stood. From the difficulty of get- 
tin^f all together, it was late in the 
afternoon when thev assembled. 
There mi^lit be twenty or thirty 
chiefs present, seated at the lower 
end of the enclosure, while the com- 
miBsionera, interi>reters, etc.. were 
at tlie upper. The palaver was 
opened by the principal commis- 
sioner." . . . 

"The relative positions of the com- 
miss loners and the whites before the 
council fire, and that of the red 
children of the forest and prairie, 
were to me strikiniarly impressive. 
The firlorious liglvt of the setting enn 
streaming in under the low roof of 
the council house, fell full on the 
couDtenances of the former as they 
faced the west — while the pale light 
of the east hardly lighted up the dark 
and painted lineaments of the poor 
Indians, whose souls evidently clave 
to their birthright in that quarter. 
Even though convinced of the neces- 
sity of their removah my heart bled 
for them in their desolation and de- 
olioe. Ignorant and degraaed as they 
may have been in their original state, 
their degradp,tion is now ten4oM» af- 
ter years of intercourse with the 
whites; and their speedy disappear - 
anoe from the earth appears as cer- 
tain as though it were already sealed 
and aoooraphfihed. '* 

"Your own reOeotions will lead you 
to form the conclusion^and it will 
be a Just one— that even if he had the 
will, the power would be wanting. 
for the Indian to keep hia tertitoiy ; 



and that the businesB of arranging^ 
the terms of an Indian treaty, what 
ever it might have been 200 years ago. 
while the Indian tribes had not, aaj 
now, thrown aside the rude but vigor-j 
ouB intellecriial character which dia^ 
tioguished many among them, now 
lies chiefly between the various trad- 
ers, agents, creditors and half-breeds 
of the tribes, on whom custom and 
neessity have mad© the degraded 
chiefs depeBdent, and the government 
agents. When the former have seen 
matters so far arranged their self in-*! 
terests and various soliemes and claim** 
are likely to be fulfilled and allow*^d 
to their hearts' content — the silent 
aquieseence of the Indian follows of 
course ; and till this is tlie case, the 
treaty can never be amicably eflfected. 
In fine, before we quitted Chicago 
on the 35th, three or four days later, 
the treaty with the Pofctawottomies 
was concluded — the commisBi oners 
putting their liands, and the assem- 
bled chiefs their paws, to tlie same. ' ' 

Thus, as so ably described by the 
English writer, was coosumjiiatod tJie 
transfer by which Illinois ceased to be 
the land of the Indian. The Indians 
received as compensation for this vast 
grant $100,000.00 "to satisfy sundry 
indviduals in behalf of whom reserva- 
tions were asked, which the oomaiis- 
sioners refused to grant'* ; $175,000.00 
to "satisfy the claims made against" 
the Indians J 1100,000.00 to be (mid in 
goods and provisions; 1280,000,00 to 
be paid in an annuity of $14,000.00 each 
year for twenty years; $150,000.00" to 
be applied to the erection of mills, 
farm houses, Indian houses, black 
smith shops, agricultural improve- 
ments, " etc., and 170,000. 00 "for pur- 
poses of education and the encourage- 
ment of the domestic arts, * ' 

One remarkable feature of this 
treaty is the fact that by its provisions 
some five hundred to one thousand 
persona, most of tliem with no Indian 
blood in their veins, derived personal 
gain from the transaction; the allow- 
ance and payment of individn©.^ 
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